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Stone Age Ind 


See story on pages 4 and 5. 
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News Update 


Adam Lemay was able to talk in 
short sentences when he was a year 
and a half old. Then a serious ill- 
ness left him totally deaf. After 
that, because he couldn’t hear 
speech, Adam lost the ability to say 
anything but “Mama.” — 


Adam is four years old now. This | 


year he had an operation to insert 
a cochlear (KOH-klee-ar) implant 
in his ear. The implant has helped 
him regain some of his hearing, 
and he is working to regain speech. 

Adam is among a 
small group of preschool- 
ers who have received 
the cochlear implant 
since 1990 when it was 
approved for kids age 
two and older. The im- 
plant is named for the 
cochlea, a small part of 
the inner ear. Part of the 
implant is inserted in 
the cochlea. = 

Cochlear implants are = 
making news because 
they help some totally <= 
deaf people to hear. 
These people can’t be 
helped by hearing aids. 
Hearing aids magnify 


Adam Lemay, age four, is 
deaf. But he is wearing a new 
device that has helped him to 
hear some sounds. 


sounds and can help only partly 
deaf people. | | 

The implant has a tiny micro- 
phone and a transmitter worn be- 
hind the ear. (See diagram.) It also 
has a speech processor carried out- 
side the body. The processor is like 
a computer that changes sounds 
into codes and sends codes to the 
transmitter. 

The codes are sent to a receiver 
that is implanted under skin near 


External 
microphone 
and radio 
transmitter 


New Device Helps Deaf Boy To Hear 


the ear. Then the codes become sig- 
nals that are sent to the cochlea 
and on to the brain. When the sig- 
nals reach the brain, the person 
hears. 

Sounds heard through the im- 
plant differ from normal sounds. 
They are not as clear or as easy to 
tell apart as normal sounds. People 
with implants must learn to inter- 
pret sounds heard through the im- 
plant, experts say. 
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radio receiver Inner ear 
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The diagram shows how a cochlear implant helps deaf 
people to hear. The implant picks up sounds, changes 
them into signals, and transmits the signals through 
nerve fibers to the brain. The wearer then hears sounds. 


—© Gale Zucker 
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The well-preserved pec of a Bronze Age man was discovered recently by a couple hiking i in the Alps. 


‘Iceman’ Found in Glacier 


Bronze Age 


Forty centuries ago, a man bun- 
5 died himself up in a leather jacket 
| and stuffed his boots with hay to 
| keep his feet warm. Then he set off 
§ across some mountains now called 
the Austrian Alps. But he never 
completed his journey. His body 
was found last month, when some 
§ hikers spotted it, frozen solid in a 
glacier. (See map.) 

This “Iceman,” as he has come to 
| be known, is the best-preserved 
| Bronze Age body ever found in Eu- 
rope. During the Bronze Age, peo- 
ple made tools and weapons from 
the metal bronze. Near the Ice- 
| man’s body, scientists found a 
§ bronze ax, along with a crude back- 
pack, a knife, and a quiver filled 
with arrows. The man was wearing 
§ a stone necklace. His clothing, 
| made of leather and fur, was in 
| shreds. 

But the body of the Iceman was 
so well preserved by the ice of the 
glacier that scientists could see tat- 
toos on the skin of his knees and- 
back. The man’s feet, still wrapped 
in hay, were in such good shape 


that the toenails were still intact. 
The man was about 5 feet 3 inches 
tall and probably between 20 and 
40 years old when he died. 


How Did He Stay Frozen? 


Scientists can only guess what 


the man was doing in the moun- 
tains and how he died. He was 
probably not hunting, but he may 
have been prospecting for metal. 

After he died, freezing mountain 
winds probably 
dried his body, 
making it look 
like an ancient 
mummy. Then 
the body became 
caught in a gla- 
cier. Somehow, 
the man stayed 
frozen for 4,000 
years. 

Many bodies 
have been found 
at the edges of 
glaciers, which 
are like moving 
rivers of ice. But 
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Austrian Alps. 


most bodies don’t stay in the ice for 
such a long time. Scientists say 
that the Iceman was probably pre- 
served because his body was in a 
deep, sunless trench. As the ice of 
the glacier retreated, some ice re- 
mained in the trench, so the body 
never thawed. 

Scientists are still keeping the 
Iceman’s body on ice so they can 
unravel more mysteries about the 
life of this Bronze Age man. 
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The Iceman was found at the edge of a glacier in the 


—AP/Wide World 


—Bob Italiano 


ain News 


Venezuela Acts To Protect St 


—Bill Gentile/Sina Press 


— Bill Gentile/Sipa Press 


A Yanomamo village seen from the air looks like a The few Yanomamo people who have seen helicopters 
circular building, but it is really a group of huts with have thought they were large, fierce birds. 
a connected roof. 


me Age Indians 


It’s morning, but beneath the forest canopy, the 
steamy South American jungle is still in deep shadow. 
A group of boys, their bodies naked and caked with 
dirt and sweat, chop away at a dead tree with crude 
bone knives. Suddenly, they find what they have been 
looking for—a beehive. Laughing with delight, the 
boys tear into the hive. They wolf down the honey and 
the honeycombs, dead bees and all. 


To you, a feast of honey and dead bees might not 
seem very appealing. But to a Yanomamo (yah-noh- 
MAH-moh) Indian boy of South America, such a feast 
is worth an all-day hunt. It is part of a way of life 
that hasn’t changed in thousands of years. 

The Yanomamo tribe lives in a wild, remote area 
of Brazil and Venezuela that no other people seemed 
to want until recently. Then the discovery of gold in 
Brazil resulted in a gold rush in Yanomamo territory. 
As miners blasted to uncover the gold, the Indians 
fled for deeper jungle in Venezuela. 

Soon miners wanted to move into this area too. And 
Venezuelan farmers, who were running out of land, 
wanted to begin clearing the jungle for farms. But 
suddenly the government of Venezuela announced 
that no farming, mining, or any other kind of settle- 

ment would be allowed on a piece of Yanomamo land 
the size of the state of Maine. (See map.) 


; 4 Territory | 
Occupied by | 
Yanomamo |. 
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Boundary 


Gold Mines 


@ Yanomamo 
Villages 


—Bob Italiano 


Miners and farmers were outraged. But scientists 
welcomed the chance to study and preserve the way 
of life of the Yanomamo, who experts believe are the 
last Stone Age Indians in the Americas. 


How Do Yanomamo Indians Live? 

The Yanomamo Indians are called Stone Age In- 
dians because they make nothing of metal. For cen- 
turies, the Yanomamo have built their life around 
what they have found and grown in the rain forest. 

e Homes are simple shelters woven from canes and 
leaves. The Yanomamo live in small villages that 
must be moved often because hut roofs become in- 
fested with cockroaches, scorpions, and spiders. 

@ The Indians grow cotton to weave hammocks, 
and tall cane to make arrows. The arrows are dipped 
in a natural poison for hunting such animals as ar- 
madillos, monkeys, alligators, wild turkeys, and deer. 

Natural poison is also used for fishing. Yanomamo 
women first dam up a stream, then put the juice of a 
certain vine into the water. The poisonous juice stuns 
the fish, which the women scoop into baskets. 

@ Many kinds of insects, fruits, and nuts are gath- 
ered for food. Honey is a special treat. The average 
12-year-old Yanomamo boy can describe 20 species of 
bees and knows how to find their hives. 

® Food is also grown in garden plots. About 85 
percent of the Yanomamo diet comes from plantain, 
a fruit that is something like a banana. 

e@ Plants are also used as beauty aids. Sharp reeds 
are used as razors for cutting hair, plant dyes are 
used as body paint, and feathers are used as ear 
decorations. 

e Tree bark is made into large cooking pots and 
crude boats. To get the bark, the Yanomamo beat a 
tree with clubs until the bark falls off. The clubs, 
which are really long canes, are also used for fighting. 


Will the Yanomamo Survive? 

Many Yanomamo Indians are killed each year in 
village warfare. But, say experts, outsiders remain 
the greatest danger to the Yanomamo. Outsiders 
bring diseases, such as measles, that the Indians die 
from because their bodies have no way to fight them. 

Another problem for the Yanomamo may be 
shrinking territory. Some experts say the Venezuela 
reserve isn’t large enough for the 14,000 Yanomamo 
Indians left in South America. These experts are 
pushing for Brazil to also set aside some land for the 
Yanomamo. 

Most Yanomamo people still believe that the whole 
world is a rain forest. It will be up to people outside 
the rain forest to decide whether the pe perian will 
ever know differently. 
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‘My Face Is 
Breaking Out!’ 


By Pat Fosarelli, M.D. 
Johns Hopkins Children’s Center 


You look in the mirror and there 
it is—your first pimple. You’re hor- 
rified. You don’t understand why 
this is happening to you. 

Pimples, also called acne, are 
normal for kids your age. At 
around age 11 or 12, the body’s hor- 
mones cause oil glands to produce 
more oil than before. Pores, which 
are tiny openings in the skin, are 
connected to these oil glands. 
When pores become clogged with 
oil, pimples form. 

Here are some acne do’s and 
don'ts. 

@ Do wash your face at least 
twice a day with plain soap and 
water. Don’t scrub too hard. 

@ Don’t pop pimples. You could 
break the walls of the pores. The 


oil will leak out and cause more 
pimples. In addition, popping or 
Squeezing pimples can result in 
permanent scars. 

@ Don’t rely on over-the-counter 
soaps or other remedies. These usu- 
ally don’t work very well. 

@ Dosee your doctor if your acne 


— Martha Huntington 


is very bad. Some medicines can 
help. But don’t expect a quick cure. 
Many people in their 20’s still have 
problems with acne. 

Acne can seem like a tough prob- 
lem to face. But remember that al- 
most all kids suffer from acne at 
some time, so you're not alone. 
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Pro Basketball Stars | 
To Play i in Olympics 


Michael Woden, left, of the Chicago Bulls and Earvin. ) 
_ “Magic” Johnson of the Los Angeles Lakers show oO 
mer uniforms for the 1992 » S. ae  . 


| beaging a fdream team of pro basketball play- 
ers. The U.S. Olympic basketball team that will 
= for the gold in 1992 is that kind of team. 

The ten players already selected include Mi 
_ehael Jordan of the Chicago Bulls, Earvin 
: | Magic” Johnson of the Los Angeles Lakers, 

Larry Bird of the Boston Celtics, and Charles 
_Barkley of the Philadelphia 76ers. Two more 
__ players will be named. The team will play in the 
Summer Olympics that will be held in Barcelona, 
Spain, from July 25 through August 9. _ 
_ This U.S. Olympic basketball team is the first 
_ ever to be open to professional basketball players. 
_The decision to open Olympic basketball to pros 
_was made in 1989 after the United States com- 
_ plained it was unfair to limit its teams to college 
_ players when other nations had experienced 
_ teams. The U.S. basketball team had failed to 
win the Olympic gold medal in 1988. U:S. officials 
deny that the 1988 U.S. loss had anything to do 
with opening Olympic basketball to pros. _ 
Is it fair to pit U.S. pros who earn millions of 
dollars a year against pros from other countries? 
Some players on Soviet, Yugoslav, and Lithua- 
nian teams are highly paid and highly skilled, - 
sportswriters say. But experts are already pre- 
dicting that only a big upset will ae the US. 
from winning a gold medal. 


Sleuths Ryan and 
Michelle walk 
into Ray’s Re- 
cords to shop 


Did You Know That... find Ray, the 
owner, glaring 


Many Animal Names Come at three girls. 


From Indian Languages? asks Michelle. 


from Algonquian Indian 
words that mean white dog 
with a tail that wraps. hold a tape,’ he says to 


Michelle. 


@ The Inuit, or Eskimo, word 
huskemaw is the source of 
the English word husky, 
meaning sled dog, as well 
as of the English word Es- 
kimo. Some experts think 
the sled dog first was called 
an Eskimo dog and then an 

Fg Esky dog for short. Finally, 

‘ey Esky dog was changed to 

ote husky dog or husky. 


her tapes?” the second girl 
Says angrily. 


stashing away the tape.” 


but | think | Know who is.” 


—®© Leonard Lee Rue Ill 


pect and why? 


by Bill Watterson 


WHAT \F THE CAFETERIA 
LADIES WON'T LET ME 
YSE THE OVEN ° 


50 L WANT NOU To 
COME TO SCHOOL AND 
EAT HIM, OK? 


HOBBES, L NEED YOUR 
HELP. THAT BULLY MOE 
KEEPS PUSHING ME 


© 1986 Universal Press Syndicate 
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“What's the trouble here?” 


“A tape disappeared from 
this rack in the past few min- 


Hundreds of English words — @ The word chipmunk comes utes, and they were the only 
come from the languages of from the Ojibwa Indian lan- ones around,” Ray says. 
Native Americans. These are guage. The Ojibwa based the Before Ray can say anything 
some animal names taken chipmunk’s name on their else, the first girl blurts out, 
from Indian languages. word meaning headfirst, be- “Don’t look at me that way. 

cause the chipmunk scurries There’s no law against having 
@ The word opossum comes down trees headiirst. my hands in my pockets.” 


Ryan looks at the second girl. 
“Her shopping bag could easily 


‘|! don’t even like Paula Ab- 
dul. Why would | take one of 


“Wait a minute,” says Ray, 
pointing to the third girl. “I saw 
her reaching into her purse just 
as | walked up. Maybe she was 


“| don't think so,” says Mich- 
elle. ‘“She’s not the shoplifter, 


Whom does Michelle sus- 


senda. HAyt e rree?. 
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Graph Reading 


Before doing the exercise below, finish the graph. 
Using the information under the section labeled 
“Additional items,’’ make bars on the graph to show 
the percentage of sales lost for each type of item 
listed. Label each bar with the words that describe — 
each type of item. Then underline the word, words, 
or number that best completes each statement. 


— Frank De Stefano 


1. The types of item most likely to be shoplifted 
are (shoes, sporting equipment, fashion acces- 


sories and costume jewelry). - }\ Saorting acdsee. 


2. The greatest percentage of shoplifting loss in § SE 


an cane er oo On ae et 
(6, 7, 8) percent. -. 


3. The percentage of ee goods sales lost to ~_ | 
shoplifting is about (twice, three times, four . >| oy - 
times) as high as the percentage of sales lost . : 
in the toys and games category. 

4. If you owned a store that sold radios, TV’s, and 


stereos, you would have to plan that about § _ : re Bory and _ 
(2.5, 3.5, 6.5) percent of your stock would be ff € me | games i a3 
lost to shoplifting. : fF: |. 
5. The two categories with the lowest percentage 
of sales lost to shoplifting are (toys and games 


and shoes, fine jewelry and sporting goods.) 


ABOUT THE GRAPH 


Which items shown are more likely to be taken 
by kids than by adults? Which items are more 
likely to be taken by girls than by boys? What are 
some reasons that kids your age shoplift? 


Sources: Ernst & Young; International Mass Retail Association 


News Comprehension News Vocabulary 


Mark each statement T if it is true or F if itis false. Next to each word, write the letter of the definition that 
& best fits the word as it is used in this issue. 
—_____ 1. The Yanomamo Indians live in Austria. ——, 1. implant a a eee 
___._ 2. The Iceman is a Stone Age man whose fro- —— 2. canopy —— 7. plantain 
zen body was foundina glacier. | —— 4. acne —— 6. cochlea 
—___._ 8. Bronze Age people made nothing of metal. —— 4. transmitter ace aah infest 
5. unravel __ 10. hormone 


___. 4. The Yanomamo Indians use natural poem 


for hunting and fishing. a. rough; poorly built 

_____ 5. Eighty-five percent of the diet of the Yano- b. the uppermost layer of a forest 
mamo Indians comes from food they gather c. toswarm over 
in the forest. d. atropical fruit similar to a banana 

___._ 6. The state of Maine has set aside a special e. a device inserted into living tissue 
reserve for the Yanomamo Indians. f. adevice that sends a message 

—___ 7%. The Iceman’s body is about 4,000 years old. g. acoiled part of the inner ear 

—__. 8. A cochlear implant is a device used to de- h. askin disorder, most often suffered by teens, that 
tect shoplifters. - results in pimples 

____._ 9. The word chipmunk comes from an Indian i. asubstance that can cause the body’s oil glands to 
word meaning headfirst. atte produce extra oil 

——— 10. Michael Jordan is a member of the 1992 j. to clear up; to solve something complex such as a 


U.S. Olympic basketball team. | mystery 
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